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THE ETHICAL FUNCTIONS OF FOOT-BALL 

BY CHAELES F. THWING, LL. D., PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND. 



I have before written of foot-ball as a game of brains and 
also as a game of hearts. I now wish to write of foot-ball in a 
relation yet more important. I desire to present some of its 
ethical relations and functions. 

First. Foot-ball represents the inexorable. It embraces 
things that must be done at specific times, places and in specific 
ways. 

College life has its social side, and the social side is of im- 
portance. For this side represents such minor or major graces 
as gentleness, sweetness and graciousness itself. Never are these 
conditions to be depreciated. They are ever to be assessed at 
their full value and their full value is very high. But college 
life, like all life, has another side. It has a side and relation 
which demand the hardness and endurance of the soldier. It has 
a side which is built up of mighty musts. This side is repre- 
sented by foot-ball. Every member of the eleven must train, 
must practice, must endure risks, must mingle with his fellows, 
must keep his temper, and must obey his captain. 

From the top to the bottom and from the bottom to the top 
of a high wall of heavy obligations the foot-ball man is con- 
stantly and unerringly obliged to go. I believe that the chief, 
if not the only, basis of the charge which is sometimes brought 
against the college, that it unfits a man for life, lies in the sub- 
stitution of may for must in the ordinary scholastic relations. 
But foot-ball teaches a man the value of the inexorable. It 
brings each student up short and sharp against laws which are 
to be absolutely kept. Of such laws life itself is full. Acquaint- 
ance with such laws man should make in his youth. The col- 
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lege offers the most fitting time and place for making such 
acquaintance; and foot-ball is among the most fitting of all pos- 
sible methods and means for making this acquaintance. 

Second. Foot-ball illustrates the value of the positive. In 
the building of character, the negative has some, but slight, value. 
It represents the more elementary conditions of the ethical proc- 
ess. The Old Testament says "thou shalt not," and this is well ; 
the New Testament says "thou shalt," and this is better. It is 
well to adopt as one's ethical rule that whatever is not expressly 
allowed is denied; it is better to adopt as one's ethical rule that 
whatever is not expressly denied is allowed. Life is to be inter- 
preted as sound, wholesome, righteous, unless there be evidence 
to the contrary, and never as corrupting, base, wrong, unless there 
be evidence to the contrary. Such an interpretation creates the 
highest qualities of health and of healthfulness. Be it said foot- 
ball embodies and enforces such an interpretation. It empha- 
sizes the aggressive, the forth-putting, the direct, the positive. 
It teems with the glorious sense of certainty. It embodies Car- 
lyle's "eternal yea." It illustrates the science and art of realism. 
It embodies actuality. It stands for the perpendicular. It 
teaches one to do. Its commands are condensed into the com- 
mand "forward." It bucks, it pushes, it breaks, it runs, it goes ; 
it goes through the line, it goes round the ends, but it goes. 

Third. Foot-ball in its ethical relations represents the value 
of a compelling interest. College life has many interests; most 
of these interests are good ; a few indifferent ; and a very few of 
evil relations. Most students have some share in all that helps 
to constitute college life, but only a few students have an ab- 
sorbing interest in any one of these relations. It is well for 
each man to possess at least one interest which is absorbing. Such 
an interest develops the conscience and the whole character. It 
creates force and it also makes more forceful forces already ex- 
isting. Athletics, and foot-ball in particular, represent a condi- 
tion well fitted to call out and to develop in a commanding and 
compelling way the essential powers of the student. I, of course, 
believe it would be better if scholarship represented this absorbing 
and compelling interest. It would be well if some great humane 
movement or institution, such as the college settlement, repre- 
sented this absorbing or compelling interest. But one takes, and 
one is glad to take, the college man as he is. One, therefore, uses 
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those methods and means with the college student which are the 
more practicable. Foot-ball represents this method or means; 
foot-ball absorbs and compels. The objector might possibly say 
it absorbs too completely and compels too arrogantly. In the 
case of some students I should agree with the objector, and 
assent to the value of his objection. But for most men, under 
conditions existing, foot-ball represents a wholesome method for 
calling out a compelling interest on the part of the student. For 
the student, like certain ranges of society, is in peril of the evil 
of indifferentism. Dry rot is one of the dangers. Nil admirari 
is a not uncommon motto. A lackadaisical lassitude easily 
touches him. In such a condition foot-ball does for him what 
calomel did in the old pharmacopoeia for the permanent invalid. 
Speaking of a lazy boy, Emerson said, or is said to have said, "Set 
a dog on him, send him West, do something to him." Foot-ball 
accomplishes a result of the kind Emerson wished to accomplish. 
A father, himself a distinguished publisher, said to me recently 
that his little baby, of a few days old, seemed at one time to be 
dying or dead, no breathing could be distinguished; no pulse 
found. But the nurse took the little weakling by one heel and 
flung it around several times, making a full circle in the air. 
The currents of life were set in motion; it revived; it is now 
living in fatness and health. Foot-ball arouses, absorbs, compels 
interest. 

Fourth. Foot-ball, further, embodies the process of self- 
discovery. Self-discovery is a condition, but it is more than a 
condition, it is also a means. All the early years of one's life 
are years of the revealing of self to self; they are years of self- 
revelation both as a cause and as a consequence of self-enlarge- 
ment. What rapture belongs to the true soul in finding he is a 
larger, stronger, better man than he believed himself to be; what 
remorse, or at least regret, belongs to the noble soul in finding he 
is less large, less strong, less good than he believed himself to 
be. One recalls the chagrin which John Inglesant in Short- 
house's great story experienced in finding that near the close of 
his career he was inclined to play fast and loose with a tempta- 
tion which in the earlier time he had sternly resisted. Foot-ball 
proves to many a man what he is. It makes known to him that 
he has more or less physical strength than he believed he had. 
In intellectual vision or prevision it shows him whether he is 
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more or less alert; in executive planning and detail it shows him 
whether he is more or less prompt and able; in heart it shows 
him whether he is more enthusiastic or more indifferent; and in 
conscience it also proves to him whether he is more or less 
righteous than he believed himself to be. Every foot -ball game 
is a crisis. It not only creates and develops power, it also dis- 
covers the possession or the lack of power. 

Fifth. The last of the five points of the ethical Calvinism 
of foot-ball to which I shall allude is self-restraint. Foot-ball 
develops self-restraint. Self-restraint, or more broadly self- 
■control, is one of the primary signs of the gentleman. It repre- 
sents the subordination of the less worthy to the more worthy, 
of the relatively good to the relatively better, of the relatively 
better to the absolutely best, of meanness to nobility, of the tem- 
poral to the eternal, of the narrow to the broad, of indifferentism 
to the cardinal virtues, verities and graces. Foot-ball demands 
self-restraint, and therefore it develops self-restraint. For it 
teems with temptations to be mean. It affords manifold 
opportunities to do nasty things. These temptations yielded to, 
these opportunities embraced, character becomes mean and nasty. 
Some men cannot resist such opportunities and temptations, and 
such men should never set foot on the gridiron. I recall that in 
one foot-ball season a Junior, who was one of the best men on the 
eleven, said to me he had decided to quit playing. In answer to 
my inquiry respecting the reason, he said he could not keep him- 
self from doing mean things to the man opposite. I was sur- 
prised, for I had always judged the student to be a man of fine 
character. I asked: "But don't the officials keep you from 
breaking the rules?" "Oh," said he, "I can slug the fellow or 
kick him, or do him up easily enough, and no official ever be the 
wiser." I may add that my advice to the student was to stay in 
the game, and, staying, to make himself a man worthy to play 
the game. He did stay. In answer to inquiries of mine after- 
ward made, he said he thought he was doing better. The grid- 
iron is a small ethical world, marked all over with the white lines 
of moral distinctions. It is like an experiment in the laboratory 
in which certain natural phenomena are segregated in order that 
the understanding of those phenomena may be more readily ac- 
quired. It is a moral apprenticeship, an ethical practice school. 
It is in ethics what the Socratic thinking shop was supposed to 
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be — a training of the individual. Foot-ball thus develops the 
superb quality of self-restraint. It thus helps to make the finest 
type of the gentleman. 

I know perfectly well that the game of foot-ball as played in 
American colleges is subject to very serious evils. Let no at- 
tempt be made to depreciate the evil of these evils. But these 
evils, be it said, relate rather to the conduct of the game and its 
incidental conditions than to its essential elements. Before and 
above these evils I would emphasize its functions in developing 
the gentleman of ethical character and conduct. For foot-ball 
represents the inexorable, it teaches the value of the positive, it 
illustrates the worth of a compelling interest, it promotes self- 
discovery, and it disciplines self-restraint. 

Charles F. Thwing. 



